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* There is No Friend like the old friend 
who has shared our morning days, 

No groetinny like his welcome, no homage like 

is praise ; 

Fame is the scentless sunflower, with gaudy 
crown of gold ; 

But friendship is the breathing rose, with 
sweets in every fold.” 


Your Attention is called to the 
advertisement of Mrs. J. P. Cookenbach, 
on page 291 of this issue of the Brr 
JOURNAL. If you wish to secure good 
accommodations in advance of coming 
to see the World’s Fair, just write to her, 
and she will be glad to help you, and 
see that you are well cared for. Mrs. C. 
is a splendid christian woman, whom we 
have known for five or more years, 
hence we feel that we can recommend 
her to you. 





a 


Partly-Filled Sections.—The 
following sentence appears in a cata- 
logue and price-list for 1893: ‘As 
there are many who will no doubt try 
the experiment of feeding sugar-syrup 
for the purpose of having partly-filled 
sections completed, to such I would 
recommend my new feeder, as they were 
invented with this purposein view.” In 

















view of the fact that practically all have 
agreed that it is not well to do anything 
to encourage sugar-honey, we must im- 
plore all who have any spark of honor 
not to jeopardize the business of honey- 
producing for the paltry sum to be ob- 
tained from 
models. Itis safe to say that the great 
mass of bee-keepers would call loudly 
to keep out of view any feeder invented 
with such a ‘‘ purpose in view.” 


selling a few feeders or 


————— + ~<a - 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review 
for February is perhaps the most val- 
uable number yet issued by Mr. Hutch- 
inson. Hon. R. L. Taylor’s first article 
under the head of ‘* Timely Topics,” is 
packed with hints that are seasonable, 
and also well ** Rambler” 
gives one of his usual interesting articles 
on the ‘** Pacific Coast, its Magnitude 
and Honey-Pasturage.” These are only 
two of the many “* meaty” articles and 
items contained in that issue. 


seasoned. 


Since publishing our ‘final state- 
ments’ on page 231, we have received 
a long letter from Mr. Hutchinson, and 
also one from Prof. Cook, in reference 
to the late utterances in the BEE Jour- 
NAL upon the sugar-honey question. It 
seems that the opinion prevails to some 
extent that we thought Prof. Cook and 
Mr. Hutchinson were dishonest. Nothing 
could be further from our thought. We 
have knc..u both too long to be vers 
easily couvinced 
honest, either in 


that they were : 
their 


convictions o1 
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otherwise. Neither have we thought or 
said that they were ‘‘ criminals,” and 
should be sorry indeed to think that we 
had caused any one to view either Prof. 
Cook or Mr. Hutchinson in any unjust 
light. 

We may say further, that while we 
have felt it our duty to so very severely 
criticise the position of the Review on 
the sugar-honey subject, it is still a 
pleasure to say (aside from this one 
point) that the Review is almost above 
criticism, is always at the front, and 
full of the most practical and valuable 
information. We have always appre- 
ciated its ‘‘topical” discussions, and 
feel that it covers a unique and special 
field of usefulness. 

We hope we shall never become so 
one-sided or prejudiced that we cannot 
see the merits of rival publications, or 
enjoy the personal friendships of their 
editors. While we may often be compelled 
to honestly differ from them, we still shall 
trust that there may never occur any- 


thing so serious as to sever the friendly 
relations that should exist among those 
who would advance mutual interests in 
any worthy cause. 


- >-——Ser-— 


Feeding Inferior Honey.— 
A subscriber in Colorado sends in this 
query for reply: 

At what stage of the weather in spring 
is it safe to feed inferior or slightly 
scorched honey or syrup to bees ? 

Just as soon as they can fly freely. 
Perhaps there might be no danger if you 
were sure they could fly as often as once 
a week. 





Bee-Culture in California.— 
The University of California, writes Mr. 
W. A. Pryal, of that State (and who 
attended the meeting of the California 
State Bee-Keepers’ Associa tion reported 
on page 304 of this number of the BEE 
JOURNAL), is to have an apiarian depart. 
ment. This institution should have such 
a department, but it was not Mr. Pr yal’s 
fault that such was not the case long er 





this. Mr. P. has advocated such i: fea- 
ture for fully a decade. Still, as it is 
better late than never, we hail the an- 
nouncement with pleasure, and trust the 
new department will be established at as 
early a date as possible. 

The agricultural department of the 
University will conduct the apiarian 
experimental station, and also conduct 
the studies. The success of this feature 
will depend upon how many students 
present themselves for admission to the 
course. If the number is too small, the 
matter will be dropped for the present. 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard, who is now 
traveling in Europe on a leave of ab- 
sence, is at the head of the Agricultural 
College; Mr. E. W. Wickson is profes- 
sor of Dairying, Horticulture and Ento- 
mology; Mr. E. L. Greene is professor 
of Botany ; and Mr. C. W. Woodward is 
professor of Entomology, and will have 
charge of the apiarian department. 





Mold in Cellars.—Wé are asked 
the following question about mold accu- 
mulating in cellars: 


Does mold accumulate the faster in a 
warm or cold cellar ? W. E. S. 


Without claiming to be authority in 
moldy matters, we feel pretty safe in 
saying that it is not so much a matter of 
heat or cold as a close, moist atmos- 
phere, perhaps cold being more favor- 
able than heat, for it will certainly be- 
come moldy, other things being favor- 
able, in a cellar too cool for the welfare 
of bees. 

TS a, RL ey 

“The New Manum Feeder,”’ 
if we are at all good at reading pictures, 
is simply the Miller feeder as described 
and figured in Gleanings several years 
ago, and in its improved form now o!- 
fered in different catalogues. The only 
difference that appears is that wire-cloth 
instead of wood, covers the part to which 
the bees have access. There is now 
such a multiplicity of implements, that 
before sending anything out as new it is 
well to look up the old. 
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Why Did the Bees Die ?—Mr. 
M. D. Andes, of Bristol, Tenn., wants to 
know the cause of his bees dying off. 
He writes thus: 


Why have my bees been dying all win- 
ter? They have plenty of honey, and 
while I have not lost an entire colony, 
as many as 25 to 100 bees are carried 
out dead every morning from each hive. 
I cannot account for it, unless it is im- 
pure honey. Last year was a bad honey 
season in this section, and my bees 
seemed to gather most of their supply 
late in October. M. D. ANDEs. 


At a distance, one can do little more 
than make a guess in sucha case, but 
from the data given your guess would 
seem a pretty good one, that the diffi- 
culty comes from unwholesome stores. 
But it depends a little on circumstances 
whether there may be anything very 
bad in 25 to 100 bees being carried out. 
If that occurs every day for a short 
time, or even should there be a larger 
number for a very few days, there need 
be nothing alarming in the case, but if 
itshould be a regular thing day after 
day for many days, then something is 
astray. 





Wide Frames.—Mr. Elmer Brid- 
enstine, of North Liberty, Iowa, asks 
the following question about the use of 
wide frames: 


I have read the article about wide 
frames by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, on page 
148. The question with me is, does he 
hang those wide frames, or let them rest 
on top of the brood-frames? I mean the 
wide frames that hold one tier deep. 
Please reply through the Bex JouRNAL. 

ELMER BRIDENSTINE. 


Mr. Doolittle replies to the above 
question thus: 


The top of the hive comes 5/16 of 
an inch above the topsof the brood- 
frames, and the wide frames rest on top 
of the hive, which gives 5/16 of an 
inch between the tops of the brood- 
frames and the bottoms of the wide 
frames, or just a bee-space. Some claim 
4 inch the proper bee-space, others that 
%, is right, but I consider the former too 
little, and the latter too much. 

G. M. DooLirtTLe. 














Southern Queens.—Mr. Chas. 
Hammons, of De Witt, Iowa, asks the 
following questions: 


1. Will a queen reared in the South 
be as hardy in the North as a Northern- 
bred queen ? 

2. Would you advise a Northern bee- 
keeper to buy queens from a Southern 
breeder ? CHAs. HAMMONS. 


1. Theoretically it seems there ought 
to be a little difference, but as a great 
many queens reared in the South are 
bought by Northern bee-keepers, and 
there are no reports to indicate that 
they are any more tender than Northern- 
bred queens, it may be understood that 
there is no difference as to hardiness. 

2. In general, it is well to have 
queens make as short a journey as pos- 
sible, and it would be foolish to send a 
long distance for a lot of queens if you 
can get justas good at no greater ex- 
pense right in your own apiary. Still, 
it is often advisable to send South for 
queens, for queens can be reared there 
earlier in the season, so you can get 
them there at times when they cannot 
be had in the North at all, and perhaps 
it is for that reason that W. Z. Hutchin- 
son makes a practice of renewing his 
queens each year by sending Sonth for 
young queens. 





Illinois Bee-Keepers are re- 
quested to read carefully the following 
letter which is written by Secretary 
Stone: 


BRADFORDTON, Iils., Feb. 6, 1893. 
To Bee-Keepers of Illinois : 

You are especially interested in the 
completeness and character of the infor- 
mation to be publishedin the Second 
Annual Report of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, now in course of 
preparation. 

Itis important that the bee-keepers 
residing in all portions of the State 
furnish information concerning this in- 
dustry that will be of value and interest 
to the readers of the Report, which will 
contain the proceedings of the associa- 
tion at both its meetings, at Chicago and 
Springfield; essays by prominent bee- 
keepers ; the reportof the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, etc. 

You are therefore respectfully re- 
quested at your earliest convenience to 
send to t> Secretary, answers to the 


printed questions, so far as you fee! sure 

you can answer knowingly, and we wil! 

use them in part, or in full, as needed : 
Please write your name ard post-office 
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address plainly, and also the names and 
addresses of your bee-keeper friends. 
Yours truly, Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 


The printed questions referred to in 
the foregoing letter, are these : 


1. In what county do you reside ? 

2. How many years have you kept 
bees ? 

3. How many colonies, on an average, 
have you kept each year ? 

4. What kind of hive do you use ? 

5. Do you prefer large or small brood- 
chambers ? 

6. Do you work your bees for comb or 
extracted honey ? 

7. If for both, please give the propor- 
tion of each ? 

8. In working for comb honey do you 
use one or two pound sections ? 

9. Do you use either wood or metal 
separators, and if so which do you pre- 
fer ? 

10. What are your chief resources for 
honey ? 

11. Do bees in your locality work to 
any extent on red clover ? 

12. Do you know of any foul brood in 
your locality ? 

13. Have you ever suffered any loss 
from the poisonous spraying of fruit 
trees ? 

14. If so, what time was the spraying 
done ? 

15. What do 
damaging fruit ? 

16. Whatis your opinion of bees in 
relation to flowers ? 

17. Whatis your loss in wintering, 
and how done ? 

18. Have you succeeded well in selling 
extracted honey when granulated ? 

19. Do you know of any spot in IIli- 
nois where bees cannot make more than 
a living ? 

20. What has been your 
yield per colony for ten years ? 

21. Do you consider Italian bees as 
proof against moths ? 

22. Have you used bee-escapes ? What 
kind, and with what success ? 

23. Miscellaneous remarks. (Under 
this head you are kindly requested to 
add whatever will be for the information 
of bee-keepers of Illinois, as to inven- 
tions or otherwise ) 


you think about bees 


average 


This is a matter that should interest 
every bee-keeper in this State. Now, 
let all who read the BEE JOURNAL in 
Illinois, answer the above questions by 
number, and at once, so that a very com- 
plete Report may be issued. 





ERNEST R. ROOT. 


It is not often that a periodical is so 
favored as is the BEE JOURNAL, with the 
opportunity to present to its readers, in 
a biographical sketch and by portrait, 
one who has come into well-earned 
prominence with such rapidity and 
permanency as Mr. Ernest R. Root. 
Though we have not met him face to 
face, we feel that we have in him a 
sympathetic brother and friend, if we 
may judge from the exceedingly pleasant 
and profitable correspondence that has 
passed hetween us. 

Dr. Miller, who has known Mr. Root 
since his twelfth year, tells only as the 
Doctor can, how he has grown up into 
his present noble manhood and enviable 
position of usefulness as editor of 
‘* Lovely Gleanings.” Let us all hope 
that Mr. Root may long be spared to 
bless the field of apiarian literature with 
his graceful pen, and more graceful and 
earnest efforts in behalf of the whole 
bee-keeping world. 


Permit us now to invite you to a care- 
ful reading of the following interesting 
life-story of our friend and brother 
editor : 


Somewhere about twenty years ago, | 
visited Medina, Ohio, for the first time, 
going by stage, as there was then no 
railroad. Among the things I there saw 
was a boy perhaps in his twelfth year (he 
was born June 23, 1862). His name 
was Ernest R. Rvuot, and in spite of the 
three decades that have passed over his 
head, he is still called ‘‘ Ernest,” both at 
home and abroad, much oftener than 
‘**Mr. Root.” I don’t know just why 
this is; certainly not for want of re- 
spect. Perhaps because his pleasantly 
cordial manner, both in writing and 
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conversation, makes every one think of 
him as a familiar friend. I hope it may 
be always so. If he should ever get to 
be ** Mr. Root” with me, I don’t think 
I should like him as well as I do 
‘* Ernest.” 

The principal thing that I remember 
about him on that first visit, is that I do 
not recall that during the 24 hours I 
was there he was engaged in killing 
cats, or tying tin-cans to dogs’ tails. So 
I don’t suppose he was worse than the 
majority of boys. Indeed, I suppose he 
was too busy in other directions to have 
much time for such things. His father 
was A. I. Root. That’s equivalent to 














ERNEST R. ROOT. 


saying he was a hobbyist—a born hobby- 
ist. Lam told that at a very early age 
he showed an extreme fondness for 
pictures—A. I.’s son, you see. 


As a boy, one hobby was machinery, 
and to him a well-rigged water-wheel or 
windmill was the sum of earthly happi- 
ness. Later on, singly or combined, 
along with other hobbies, came mechan- 
ics, electricity, microscopy, bees, pho- 
tography and bicycles. 

In electricity to find himself the dis- 
coverer and inventor of many things of 
real value, but on informing himself 
more fully was somewhat chagrinned to 
find that he was neither an inventor nor 





discoverer, for all his new things were 
old. In spite of that, he still retains a 
fondness for everything connected with 
electricity. 

The use of the microscope, notwith- 
standing its injury to a pairof eyes none 
the best fitted for it, was pursued with 
zeal; and among other microscopic 
studies, he took up the anatomy of the 
bee, going so far as to publish two or 
three articles thereon, when the appear- 
ance of the magnificent work of Cheshire 
made him again feel that he was only 
working over old ground. 

To go back. In the year ’81 he en- 
tered the preparatory department of 
Oberlin College, and left at the end of 
four years without graduating, being 
obliged to go home and take part of the 
burden that had become too heavy for 
his father’s shoulders. That settled him 
in one direction, and shortly after he 
was settled in another direction, when 
he capitulated to a pair of black eyes, 
with properly accompanying charms of 
mind and body, possessed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Humphrey. After some opportu- 
nity for observation, lam glad to be- 
lieve that in her Ernest has a very 
worthy wife. She has a rival in his 
affections in the person of their two- 
year-old son, Leland Ives, a rivalry that 
she seems to bear not only meekly, but 
cheerfully. 

Like his father, a rider of hobbies, I 
think Ernest is the better horseman of 
the two. Once fairly seated on a hobby, 
A. I. gives free rein, and if, in the chase, 
his hatis blown off, he only flings his 
arms the higher, and enjoys the fun. 
Ernest keeps a steady hand on the rein, 
and if the speed is too great, or the 
direction not to his mind, with a sharp 
pull he brings the hobby under control, 
or else deliberately dismounts. 

Few have had the chance for editorial 
training that Ernest has had, and few 
have so well profited by it. Probably no 
one could tell when he became editor of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. I doubtif at 
any point of time there was any forma! 
transfer of the position of editor from 
father toson. The fact is, he grew into 
the place. Very likely not many of the 
readers of Gleanings know how fully 
under the control of the son are its col- 
umns. Except the home and gardening 
departments, if Iam not mistaken, un- 
less y~u find the initials ‘‘A. I. R.” at- 
tached, you may be sure that every 
thing has felt the editorial influence of 
Ernest. That the journal has lost noth- 
ing by the change of censorship, in the 
minds of its supporters, is evidenced by 
the fact that within five years from the 
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address plainly, and also the names and 
addresses of your bee-keeper friends. 
Yours truly, Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 


The printed questions referred to in 
the foregoing letter, are these : 


1. In what county do you reside ? 

2. How many years have you kept 
bees ? 

3. How many colonies, on an average, 
have you kept each year ? 

4. What kind of hive do you use ? 

5. Do you prefer large or small brood- 
chambers ? 

6. Do you work your bees for comb or 
extracted honey ? 

7. If for both, please give the propor- 
tion of each ? 

8. In working for comb honey do you 
use one or two pound sections ? 

9. Do you use either wood or metal 
separators, and if so which do you pre- 
fer ? 

10. What are your chief resources for 
honey ? 

11. Do bees in your locality work to 
any extent on red clover ? 

12. Do you know of any foul brood in 
your locality ? 

13. Have you ever suffered any loss 
from the poisonous spraying of fruit 
trees ? 

14. If so, what time was the spraying 
done ? 

15. What do 
damaging fruit ? 

16. Whatis your opinion of bees in 
relation to flowers ? 

17. Whatis your loss in wintering, 
and how done ? 

18. Have you succeeded well in selling 
extracted honey when granulated ? 

19. Do you know of any spot in IIli- 
nois where bees cannot make more than 
a living ? 

20. What has been your 
yield per colony for ten years ? 

21. Do you cunsider Italian bees as 
proof against moths ? 

22. Have you used bee-escapes ? What 
kind, and with what success ? 

23. Miscellaneous remarks. (Under 
this head you are kindly requested to 
add whatever will be for the information 
of bee-keepers of Illinois, as to inven- 
tions or otherwise ) 


you think about bees 


average 


This is a matter that should interest 
every bee-keeper in this State. Now, 
let all who read the BEE JOURNAL in 
Illinois, answer the above questions by 
number, and at once, so that a very com- 
plete Report may be issued. 





ERNEST R. ROOT. 


It is not often that a periodical is so 
favored as is the BEE JOURNAL, with the 
opportunity to present to its readers, in 
a biographical sketch and by portrait, 
one who has come into well-earned 
prominence with such rapidity and 
permanency as Mr. Ernest R. Root. 
Though we have not met him face to 
face, we feel that we have in him a 
sympathetic brother and friend, if we 
may judge from the exceedingly pleasant 
and profitable correspondence that has 
passed between us. 

Dr. Miller, who has known Mr. Root 
since his twelfth year, tells only as the 
Doctor can, how he has grown up into 
his present noble manhood and enviable 
position of usefulness as editor of 
‘* Lovely Gleanings.” Let us all hope 
that Mr. Root may long be spared to 
bless the field of apiarian literature with 
his graceful pen, and more graceful and 
earnest efforts in behalf of the whole 
bee-keeping world. 


Permit us now to invite you to a care- 
ful reading of the following interesting 


life-story of friend and brother 


editor : 


our 


Somewhere about twenty years ago, | 
visited Medina, Ohio, for the first time, 
going by stage, as there was then no 
railroad. Among the things I there saw 
was a boy perhaps in his twelfth year (he 
was born June 23, 1862). His name 
was Ernest R. Rvot, and in spite of the 
three decades that have passed over his 
head, he is still called ‘‘ Ernest,” both at 
home and abroad, much oftener than 
‘“Mr. Root.” I don’t know just why 
this is; certainly not for want of re- 
spect. Perhaps because his pleasantly 
cordial manner, both in writing and 
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conversation, makes every one think of 
him as a familiar friend. I hope it may 
be always so. If he should ever get to 
be ‘*Mr. Root” with me, I don’t think 
I should like him as well as I do 
‘* Ernest.” 

The principal thing that I remember 
about him on that first visit, is that I do 
not recall that during the 24 hours I 
was there he was engaged in killing 
cats, or tying tin-cans to dogs’ tails. So 
I don’t suppose he was worse than the 
majority of boys. Indeed, I suppose he 
was too busy in other directions to have 
much time for such things. His father 
was A. I. Root. That’s equivalent to 

















ERNEST R. ROOT. 


saying he was a hobbyist—a born hobby- 
ist. Iam told that at a very early age 
he showed an extreme fondness for 
pictures—A. I.’s son, you see. 


As a boy, one hobby was machinery, 
and to him a well-rigged water-wheel or 
windmill was the sum of earthly happi- 
ness. Later on, singly or combined, 
along with other hobbies, came mechan- 
ics, electricity, microscopy, bees, pho- 
tography and bicycles. 

In electricity to find himself the dis- 
coverer and inventor of many things of 
real value, but on informing himself 
more fully was somewhat chagrinned to 
find that he was neither an inventor nor 





discoverer, for all his new things were 
old. In spite of that, he still retains a 
fondness for everything connected with 
electricity. 

The use of the microscope, notwith- 
standing its injury to a pairof eyes none 
the best fitted for it, was pursued with 
zeal; and among other microscopic 
studies, he took up the anatomy of the 
bee, going so far as to publish two or 
three articles thereon, when the appear- 
ance of the magnificent work of Cheshire 
made him again feel that he was oily 
working over old ground. 

To go back. In the year ’81 he en- 
tered the preparatory department of 
Oberlin College, and left atthe end of 
four years without graduating, being 
obliged to go home and take part of the 
burden that had become too heavy for 
his father’s shoulders. That settled him 
in one direction, and shortly after he 
was settled in another direction, when 
he capitulated to a pair of black eyes, 
with properly accompanying charms of 
mind and body, possessed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Humphrey. After some opportu- 
nity for observation, lam glad to be- 
lieve that in her Ernest has a very 
worthy wife. She has a rival in his 
affections in the person of their two- 
year-old son, Leland Ives, a rivalry that 
she seems to bear not only meekly, but 
cheerfully. 

Like his father, a rider of hobbies, I 
think Ernest is the better horseman of 
the two. Once fairly seated on a hobby, 
A. I. gives free rein, and if, in the chase, 
his hat is blown off, he only flings his 
arms the higher, and enjoys the fun. 
Ernest keeps a steady hand on the rein, 
and if the speed is too great, or the 
direction not to his mind, with a sharp 
pull he brings the hobby under control, 
or else deliberately dismounts. 

Few have had the chance for editorial! 
training that Ernest has had, and few 
have so well profited by it. Probably no 
one could tell when he became editor of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. I doubt if at 
any point of time there was any formal 
transfer of the position of editor from 
father toson. The fact is, he grew into 
the place. Very likely not many of the 
readers of Gleanings know how fully 
under the control of the son are its col- 
umns. Except the home and gardening 
departments, if Iam not mistaken, un- 
less you find the initials ‘*A. I. R.” at- 
tached, you may be sure that every 
thing has felt the editorial influence of 
Ernest. That the journal has lost noth- 
ing by the change of censorship, in the 
minds of its supporters, is evidenced by 
the fact that within five years from the 
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time Ernest took hold, the subscription 
list increased from five to ten thousand. 

How much of the ability to control 
within proper limits his natural inclina- 
tion to hobby-riding comes from a bal- 
ance-wheel inherited from his mother, I 


cannot say. I am quite inclined to 
credit that ability largely to the father. 
With a matured judgment coming from 
a wide experience, so long as it was 
needed, he kept a close watch lest any 
false step was taken, and very likely 


Ernest was saved from coming to grief | 


more than once by listening to the ad- 
vice of his more experienced father. 

Being both independent thinkers, it is 
hardly to be expected that the father 
and son should always hold the same 
views. Indeed, they are very far from 
doing so. But to me it has always been 
very interesting to notice the readiness 
to concede on the part of each, and to 
view with respect the opinions of the 
other. Fortunately for the best use of 
the position he holds, in any question 
having an important bearing on the 
general interests of bee-keepers, Ernest 
never hesitates to seek counsel from 
those on whose experience he can rely, 
andin any important departure as to 
the manufacture or use of appliances he 
asks the opinions of a number whom he 
considers experts, seconded by his im- 
mediate cabinet of advisers—his father, 
his brother-in-law, J. T. Calvert, and 
the foreman of wood-work, J. S. Warner. 

Itis also fortunate that Ernest has 
given up, or sent to the background, his 
bent for invention. As an inventor his 
field would be more limited. He oper- 
ates in a wider field, and is always on 
the lookout for improvements, come 
they from what source they may, new 
or old. And no pains are spared to get 
at the truth of the matter, or to bring it 
to public notice, if found worthy. Im- 
mediately connected with an immense 
manufacturing establishment, Gleanings 
holds a position as leader in largely de- 
ciding what shal! and shall not be popu- 
larly used among bdee-keepers—a position 
that it could not long hold if its leadings 
were not always carefully made in the 
direction of the best interests of all. 

I quote here from a sketch published 
about two years ago in the Review, 
written by the principal stenographer 
and proof-reader in the office of Glean- 
ings: 

‘*In manners, Ernest is very open and 
friendly. In fact, one knows him about 
as well after an hour’s talk as he ever 
will. But this friendly urbanity does 
not prevent him from seeing the quack 
and impostor in an instant, so he is sel- 











dom, if ever, imposed upon. He is ut- 
terly destitute of selfishness; and his 
library, his camera, microscope, gun, or 
whatever he has, is entirely for the 
benefit of any who can be benefited 
thereby. His picture shows phrenologi- 
cally an even balance of temper, which 
is well known to us here; for it is just 
as safe to ask a favor of him before din- 
ner as after, whichis not the case with 
most men. 

**In speech, our junior editor is very 
rapid, with frequent interruptions, or 
going back to get a better word. In 
this respect he is just the opposite of 
his father, who seldom changes a word 
in dictating even two pages of ‘Our 
Homes,” containing 3,000 words. A. 
I. has all his editorials fully matured 
and ready to put together, like the 
stones in Solomon’s temple, while Ernest 
goes more on the cut-and-try plan. 

‘* But the best thing Ican say about 
Ernest is the unchanging attention 
which he pays to his father and mother. 
With him, nothing must stand in the 
way of their convenience and pleasure.” 

‘*In speech,” the writer quozed above, 
evidently refers to dictation for publi- 
cation, for in convertion, although per- 
haps a little rapid, he is easily followed, 
and I do not recall any hesitation or 
going back for a better word. He is a 
pleasant and easy conversationulist, 
with a certain inquiring expression that 
always suggests to me an interrogation 
point—a never ceasing watch for what 
may be new or true. 

I can hardly say as much for his writ- 
ing as his speech. I have little faith in 
the ability to read character from hand- 
writing, and if I were called to pass a 
night for the first time in a room with 
Ernest, with no other knowledge of him 
than seeing some of his hand-writing, I 
surely would want to put my watch un- 
der my pillow. Perhaps if I had the 
privilege of a stenographer and a pho- 
nograph, my chirography might be no 
better than his. 

The word in the German language 
that means ‘‘ earnest,” is ‘‘ ernst,” and 
changing the first letter to a capita! it 
becomes the proper name Ernst, which 
in English is changed to Ernest; so 
there might seem something prophetic 
in his christening, for if any one charac- 
teristic stands out prominent in Ernest’s 
make-up, it is his intense earnestness. 
I remember being quite amused at a 
bee-keepers’ convention at seeing him 
carrying about with him a piece of a 
frame, in which he was at that time 
much interested, and wherever you saw 
Ernest, there you saw that piece of stick 
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to which he was solemnly holding on, 
apparently determined that he must 
make others see in it the merits he saw. 
And he did. 

As mentioned in the quotation given, 
another characteristic is evenness. 
Whether at the factory, at church, at 
convention, at his house, he always has 
seemed to me alike, the same earnest 
Ernest. As might be expected, he is 
active in the church and Christian En- 
deavor Society, and has been elected for 
the third time as Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 

Among the many bee-keepers with 
whom I am proud to claim acquaintance, 
none appear to me more like a brother. 
He seems more nearly my own age (most 
of the others seem older), and somehow 
I can get closer tohim. Probably others 
feel much the same toward him. 

C. C. MILLER. 








| CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchley, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 
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Our School in Bee-Keeping. 


FOURTH LESSON—SELLING THE HONEY. 


Well, we cannot afford to have any 
middleman at first, and as we are in 
need of all the funds that we can get 
from the bees, I will tell how to get the 
benefit of the whole proceeds. When I 
say that we cannot afford to have a 
middleman, I mean to have it under- 
stood that if we have $1,000 outside of 
the bees, we are now working to get the 
most out of the bees, and no other capi- 
tal is considered. 


Now place your honey in a wagon and 
take it to your customers, and sell it to 
them at the highest retail price. Ex- 
plain to each one that you make a sale 





to, that your honey is all produced by | 


yourself, and that you guarantee it to 
be as represented; take the name of 
each customer, and tel] them whenever 
they wish more honey like that, to drop 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 








you a posta! card, and you will promptly 
attend to the order. Always sell noth- 
ing but the best, and keep the darkest 
to use yourself, as you know it is as good 
as any, but would not be called so on 
the market. I mean it is as sweet as 
the white honey, but does not look so 
well. 

You need not take all your honey the 
first trip, as you need not make more 
than a few customers at the start, and if 
you sell nothing but the best, your cus- 
tomers will increase faster than your 
honey, and after you get to be a big bee- 
man, youcan sell tothe groceries and 
commission. men. But by all means do 
not allow your honey to lie in the hands 
of the store-men and commission houses 
over a reasonable time, and if they do 
not sell it, take it and sell it yourself. 

When I said it was a trade to produce 
a crop, and a different trade to sell it, I 
meant that we must find sale, and to do 
this, I have always found the most ready 
cash sales to be right at the doors of the 
consumers. Do not get discouraged if 
you should pass a dozen houses without 
making a sale, as all people do not use 
honey, and some may not be ready just 
then to buy; so the next dozen houses 
you go to may all take honey. 


Now if you have, say 200 pounds of 
honey to sell, and the grocery men will 
only give you 12 cents per pound for it, 
you may be pretty sure to get 15 cents 
from the consumers; and say it takes 
you two days to sell it, then you have 
made $3.00 per day. Not bad wages. 

I have had sold from one wagon in 
the city of Dallas, more than $100 
worth of honey in a single day; and we 
sold from wagons one fall and winter in 
the cities of Fort Worth and Dallas, 
nearly 100,000 pounds of honey. 
Pretty big tale, but true, nevertheless. 
So you see we have some idea how to 
sell honey, as wel! as to produce it. In 
fact, dear friends, if I had not before 
known, I would not have started out to 
tell you anything about it. I have ac- 
quired all this knowledge through years 
of hard study, and nowI have given it 
to you free, that you may do the same 
without waiting for years to learn. 

Now, all the directions I have been 
giving has been for the beginners with 
only one or two colonies to start with. 
You must increase your honey-trade as 
your bees increase, provided your honey- 
trade does not out-go you, and you will 
have to push the apiary to keep up with 
it. I never yet had more nice honey 
than I could sell. 

Now, as have learned to work our 
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bees both for comb and extracted honey, 
and know how to sell our product, I will 
next tell you a little about the honey 
resources, etc. 





Growing of Horse-Mint. 


Mrs. Atchley, will you please tell me 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, whether 
horse-mint comes from the seed in the 
fall or spring ? J. A. MARSH. 

Seay, Oklahoma. 


Friend Marsh, horse-mint usttally 
comes up in the fall, and winters over 
like wheat; but it sometimes comes in 
the spring when there is insufficient 
rainfall in autumn to bring it up, but to 
be of much value for honey it must come 
upin the fall and winter over. If we 
have plenty of rain during winter, we 
expect a good yield from it, as it takes 
but little rain in the spring to make all 
vegetation thrive after we have had an 
abundance of rain during winter. We 
have now had plenty of rain, and horse- 
mint is growing finely, as it came up 
early last fall, and we now look for it to 
yield abundantly. 





Preparing for the Honey Season. 


- Theseason of the year when the hum 
of the busy bee, and the opening of the 
flowers, giving labor to both the bee and 
its keeper, will soon be here. The in- 
tervening months between fall and 
spring, while Nature has on her winter 
garments, and our pets are quietly rest- 
ing, perhaps dreaming of the good times 
we hope for, we should make prepara- 
tions for the demands we may expect 
another season. 


Not only should our hives, frames, 
crates, etc., be in readiness, but we 
ought to lay our plans—plans whereby 
we may secure, house, and market our 
crop of honey to the best advantage. To 
do this, we should enlighten ourselves in 
every way possible, as to the best man- 
ner of manipulating our bees to accom- 
plish the best results. We should be 
thoroughly conversant with at least one 
of the best text-books on bee-culture, 
familiarize ourselves with one or more 
of the leading bee-periodicals in which 
is found the best thoughts of our most 
successful bee-keepers; also, when pos- 
sible, attend some of the numerous bee- 
keepers’ conventions held in nearly 
every State in our land. 

If by negligence or otherwise you have 





not your hives and fixtures in readiness, 
neglect them no longer, with swarming, 
caging queens, clipping cells, extracting 
honey, renewing sections, or any of the 
general work to be found in a live api- 
ary, we have no time, in our rush, to 
make or prepare anything we probably 
need that very minute. It is, therefore, 
positively necessary to have everything 
we shall need in the apiary, made up and 
stored convenient for use the very 
moment we may need it. The success- 
ful bee-keeper is the man who uses the 
winter months in making the necessary 
preparation for the coming season. 
Lavaca, Ark. ' W. H. Laws. 


= -_- 


Curing Bee-Paralysis. 


Mrs. Atchley, will you kindly tell us 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, how to 
cure bee-paralysis ? T. S. Forp. 

Columbia, Miss. 


Friend Ford, I do not know of a sure 
remedy. Ihave tried salt, and remov- 
ing the queens, but all to no particular 
benefit. The most effectual remedy that 
I have tried was to put the whole colony 
out on new combs, or comb foundation, 
and give them sugar syrup or new 
honey, and in almost every case I have 
cured them. 

It seems that so long as they occupy 
the same old combs and hive, they keep 
dwindling. Ido not mean by this that 
I think there is any contagion about it, 
but under the laws of common rules and 
common-sense, we may expect the col- 
ony to be infected until it has a chance 
to do a general house-cleaning, or after 
settled warm weather and new honey 
comes in they usually get well, and so 
we may hasten to help them by giving 
them new, clean quarters at once. This 
I “caught onto” by swarms issuing 
from hives that were slightly affected 
with the disease, and when the swarm 
with the old queen was hived in a clean 
hive, the disease soon disappeared, while 
the parent colony kept on dying, even 
after the brood from the young queen 
had brought on bees to occupy the hive. 
So I concluded that to remove the queen 
was noremedy. I would like to hear 
from others on this subject. J. A. 





Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





Read our great offer on page 293. 
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Best Pursuit to Combine with 
Bee-Keeping. 


Query 861.—1. Will the poultry business 
and bee-keeping go well together? 2. If not, 
what do you consider as the best pursuit to 
combine with the keeping of bees ?—Ohio. 


1. Yes.—DApant & Son. 
1. Most certainly.—A. J. Coox. 


1. Yes. 2. Horticulture.—Jas. A. 
STONE. 


1. Yes. 2. Small fruits, also.— 
EuGENE SECOR. 


1. Fairly well. 2. Sheep, and some 
kinds of fruit.—P. H. Exwoop. 


1. Yes, poultry keeping and bee-keep- 
ing go well together.—A. B. Mason. 

1. Yes. 2. Sheep breeding, winter 
dairying, green-house, etc.—J. H. Lar- 
RABEE. 

1. Possibly it would. 2. Dairying, on 
a small scale, works well.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


I see no reason why the poultry busi- 
ness might not go well with bee-keeping. 
—C, C. MILLER. 

1. Yes, it would do about as well as 
anything. Grapes go well with bees.— 
C. H. DIBBERN. 

1. Yes. 2. Or such fruits as ripen in 
autumn, as grapes, plums, peaches, etc. 
—R. L. Taytor. 

1. Yes. 2. Almost anything you have 
a liking for, unless your locality pre- 
vents.—E. FRANCE. 

I think so, but I have no practical 
experience, as I keep nothing but bees. 
—Mnrs. J. N. HEATER. 

1. Yes, first rate. 2. I should con- 
sider both poultry and small fruits ex- 
cellent.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. Yes. 2. Fruit growing is another 
excellent pursuit, in combination with 
bee-keeping.— WILL M. BARNum. 


They will go together as well as any 


two occupations, the busiest time of | 


both of which comes in the summer. A 





better business to go with bee-keeping 
would be one which furnished occupa- 
tion for the winter, but required little or 


no care during the summer.—James A. 
GREEN. 


1. I judge that they go very well to- 
gether. 2. Gardening and fruit-raising 


and bee-keeping go well together.—M. 
MARIN. 


Yes, they will work nicely together if 
you have plenty of tact, snap and indus- 
try. So will raising fruits and vegeta- 
bles.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If you take kindly to poultry it will 
succeed with bee-keeping, and if you 
own a few acres of land I would advise 
fruit raising in connection.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


The poultry business will combine as 
well as anything with bee-keeping, un- 
less you can teach school winters and 
work at the bees summers.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


1. Yes, if one has time to attend to 
both. 2. Bee-keeping alone will give 
the ordinary man all he can attend to; 
that is, if he expects to make it pay.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


1. It may for those that like it, but 
not any for me. All will admit that it 
is a fowl business. 2. I think I should 
like banking, but asIam not prepared 
to run banking, lam trying fruit-grow- 
ing.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


First, poultry is very nice to combine 
with bee-keeping provided you do not 
run either too extensively, but my ex- 
perience is that if you have your hands 
full of any one business, it is enough, as 
one cow properly fed and cared for is 
worth a half dozen that are only half 
cared for.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. Yes. I havea flock of the Indian 
Games, and so far (two years) all goes 
well, although the young chicks play 
sad havoc with the drones, unless the 
hives are set up a foot or more from the 
ground. There are, however, many 
other pursuits that are successfully con- 
joined with bee-keeping.—G. L. Tinker. 


There is mighty little in the poultry 
business except, perhaps, to the breeders 
of fine stock. A small dairy in a suit- 
able locality fits an apiary nicely. We 
tried it several years ago, and it paid 
nicely, but we don’t want too much of 
the ‘‘ root of all evil” now-a-days, and 
we have sold off the Jerseys, keeping 
only three. Whena man gets tired of 
too much of ‘‘this world’s goods,” the 
only remedy to reduce, is to quit work. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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Report of the California State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 

BY JOHN H. MARTIN. 


The California State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Los Angeles, on Feb. 7th and 
8th, 1898. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the assembling crowd were 
quite happy and hopeful for a good 
honey harvest, during the coming season. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 
a.m. by President McIntyre. The fore- 
noon was taken up with routine busi- 
ness, and the real work of the associa- 
tion did not commence until the after- 
noon. 

The Southern California Association 
met at 1 p.m., and by unanimous vote 
decided to disband and unite with the 
State Association. 


Pres. McIntyre, in his annual address, 
reviewed the bee-keeping field, and gave 
suggestions for the advancement of the 
interests of the industry in the future. 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
APICULTURE. 


AND 


Professor C. W. Woodman, from the 
State University, then addressed the 
bee-keepers upon what the State Uni- 
versity proposed to do for apiculture. 
Having the necessary apparatus they 
would experiment in any direction that 
bee-keepers most desired. The bee 
structurally would be studied. Honey 
would be analyzed. Experimentation in 
manipulation of hives and apparatus. 
Plants would be tested and tried, and 
new plants introduced. An apiary will 
be established near the University, and 
students so requiring will be given a 
course of study in apiculture. 
fessor said that the University would 


meet the bee-keepers more than half | 
way in their endeavors to aid them. If | 
bee-keepers of California desire these | 


benefi 
keep i 
the University. 


| 


, it will be for their interest to 





The Pro- | 


touchfwith this department of | 


A vote of thanks was given to the 
Professor, and he was also elected an 
honorary member of the association. 


MARKETING HONEY. 


An essay, ‘‘Can We Develop New and 
Better Methods for the Sale of Our 
Honey,” was read by J. H. Martin, after 
which the subject was fully discussed, 
and the point in relation to a better dis- 


‘tribution in smaller packages was favor- 


ably considered. 

It was also thought advisable to use 
new cans instead of second-hand gaso- 
line cans. 

It was suggested that second-hand 
cans would indicate a second-hand busi- 
ness. 

The Secretary was instructed to cor- 
respond with manufacturers of cans, 
and to get their prices for a large 
quantity. 

Mr. Brodbeck then read an essay on 
‘*The Chemical Composition of Honey.” 

Upon motion of Mr. Pryal, it was de- 
cided to ask the Legislature that an Act 
additional to our penal code be passed 
to prevent the spraying of fruit trees 
with poisons during bloom. 


MAKING SHORT HONEY SEASONS PROFIT- 
ABLE. 


The subject of making short honey 
seasons profitable was taken up, and the 
most valuable point was the re-queening 
of colonies. Many pounds of honey 
were lost each season by having old 
queens in the hives, where a young and 
vigorous queen would soon fill the hive 
with bees. 

‘Economy in Bee-Keeping” 
another paper by T. F. Arundell. 


The question of *‘ Hives” was then 
considered. A large hive was preferred 
for extracted honey, while a hive with a 
small brood-chamber was desired for 
comb honey. 

The Heddon hive had been used by 
some with success for comb honey, and 
several expressed themselves as pleased 
with a shallow frame. 


At the close of the evening session a 


was 


| social hour was enjoyed, and Mrs. J. F. 
| McIntyre favored the audience with 


several bee-keepers’ songs, which were 
highly appreciated. 


SECOND DAY. 


The bee-keepers gathered at the 
Chamber of Commerce at an early hour, 
and the first subject under discussion 
was for an appeal to the State Legisla- 
ture for aid in the publication of the 
Proceedings of our Association, and the 
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collecting of statistics. According to 
this spirit a resolution was presented 
asking the Legislature for an appro- 
priation of $300 for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the reports of the Association, 
and gathering statistics. 

Mr. W. A. Pryal, of Oakland, was 
commissioned to present this Bill to the 
proper committee at the State Capitol 
at an early date. 


BEES AND FRUIT. 


An essay, ‘‘ Birds and Insects Injuri- 
ous to Bees and Fruits,” was read by H. 
E. Wilder, followed by an essay by R. 
Touchton. These essays were followed 
by general discussion, wherein the 
ground was taken that bees will not 
puncture fruit, but will clean it up 
thoroughly when it is previously punc- 
tured by birds or wasps. 


Bee-keepers dislike to have their bees 
work upon grapes, as the grape juice is 
detrimental to the health of the bee. 
Mr. Pryal cited instances where the 
large grape-growers of Fresno kept bees 
with but little injury to their grapes or 
raisins. 

Mr. Martin said that fig-growers in 
seme instances made complaints against 
bees, charging them with attacking the 
large end of the fig. It is a fact that in- 
sects first deposit a small amount of 
yeast-like substance in the fig, which 
soon ferments, and after swelling and 
breaking the skin, the bee then finishes 
the fig. Getrid of the insect, and the 
bee will net molest the fig. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


The Constitution of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union was then read. This organization 
defends all its members against suits 
brought against them by fruit-men. 
Several cases have been decided in favor 
of the bee-keepers, and the bee-keeping 
industry stands upon as legitimate a 
basis as any other industry. 

There has never been a test case in 
California, but bee-keepers desire to 
have such a case. 

The Constitution has been recently 


amended, so as to include provisions | 


relative to the adulteration of honey. 


Several members of the Association 
joined the Union by paying the annual 
fee of $1.00. 

An essay was read upon ‘*‘ The Rise 
and Progress of California Bee-Keeping,” 
and the work that could be done for the 
bee-keepers at the State University. 

The subject of exhibits at the World’s 
Fair was taken up, and several mem- 
bers agreed to contribute comb and ex- 





tracted honey and beeswax. Many of 
the exhibits will be in fancy shape. A 
suggestion was made to exhibit wax in 
the shape of a grizzly bear, and also in 
the form of wax-flowers. The Associa- 
tion manifested a disposition to make a 
splendid exhibit of the honey crop of 
1898. 

Upon motion of Mr. Rowley, Mr. W. 
A. Pryal, of Oakland, was recommended 
to the World’ Fair State Commission as 
a suitable person to take charge of the 
California exhibit at Chicago. 


At the afternoon session officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President—J. F. McIntyre. 

Vice-Presiddnts—G. W. Brodbeck for 
Los Angeles county; J. W. King, Orange 
county; M. H. Mendleson, Ventura 
county ; H. Trickey, Inyo county; C. C. 
Thomas, San Diegocounty; F. H. Hunt, 
San Bernardino county; W. A. Pryal, 
Alameda county; J. C. McCubbin, Fresno 
county. 

Secretary—John H. Martin. 

Treasurer—C. B. Woodbury. 

Executive Committee—L. T. Rowley 
and A. Barnett. 


AGAINST HONEY ADULTERATION. 


The adulteration of honey came up 
several times for its share of denuncia- 
tion, and every member, without excep- 
tion, placed themselves upon strong 
ground against it. 

Mr. Brodbeck introduced the following 
resoluion, which was passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That the California State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in convention 
assembled express by a vote of thanks 
their appreciation of the interest dis- 
played by the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture in their 
determined cpposition to the adultera- 
tion of honey in every shape and form 
that has thus far been presented. 


CALIFORNIA HONEY-PLANTS. 


An essay by L. T. Rowley upon 
‘*Honey-Plants of California,” called 
forth some discussion. Mr. Brodbeck 
said the sages were the leading honey- 
plants, giving the most beautiful liquid 
honey ; but his bees were at present at 
work upon eucalyptus and pepper trees, 
which gave a dark honey, and highly- 
flavored with the medicinal qualities of 
the trees. 

Mr. Barnett said that the wild buck- 
wheat gave, in his locality, an abun- 
dance of honey of an amber color, but 
he would like to know the name and 


| orderof the plant; it was not a buck- 
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wheat—only called so from its resem- 
blance to the cultivated. plant. 


It was proposed to exhibit pressed 
specimens of California honey-plants. 
Bee-keepers of the northern portion of 
the State have prepared specimens in 
the hands of Mr. Watson, of E! Dorado 
county, and a proper exhibit will be 
made of the flora of Southern California. 


The last hours of the session were 
occupied by an interesting discussion of 
the best methods of marketing honey. 


It was moved by Mr. Mellen that the 
Secretary collect statistics as the season 
advanced, and correspond with Eastern 
honey-dealers and get the best market 
prices. 

Mr. Touchton believed that bee-keep- 
ers should keep their yields, whether 
great or small, private. Reports of large 
yields had a depressing effect upon the 
honey market. 

Mr. Martin stated that bee-keepers 
were the bluest mortals known during 
an adverse season, while in a bountiful 
one they lived in a sort of a seventh 
heaven, and everybody was sure to 
know it. 

The Secretary was instructed to send 
a report of the meeting to the members 
of the Association. 

Mr. Pryal thought bee-keepers should 
form a Bee-Keepers’ Protective Union. 


Resolutions, thanking the officers for 
the effective work they had done, were 
passed unanimously, and the meeting 
adjourned to meet in Los Angeles at the 
call of the Executive Committee. 

A few articles were on exhibition, 
notably a very ingeniously constructed 
self-reversing honey-extractor, invented 
by C. W. Metcalf, of Santa Paula. A 
carload of supplies from Medina, O., ar- 
rived during the session, and a few of 
the articles were unpacked for inspec- 
tion. 

There was a heavy rain during all of 
the second day, and instead of being de- 
pressing to the spirits, it seemed to re- 
vive every bee-man, for much rain now 
means a chance for a good yield of honey 
later on. JoHN H. MARTIN, Sec. 


oO oo 


Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the BEE JouRNAL ? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it for a whole year. And, be- 
sides, you can have “Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 293. 





How to Unite Colonies of Bees 
in the Spring. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes that his bees 
seem to be wintering poorly, and from 
this he fears he may have many weak 
colonies in the spring, so he wishes me to 
tell how I would unite them when spring 
opened, saying, ‘‘Give us an article on 
this subject in the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, aS I ama reader of that paper.” 


Long ago I read that early spring was 
the time to unite weak colonies of bees, 
but years of experience have proven to me 
that each of the united colonies would 
often pull through alone, while, if 
united, all would perish. The reason 
for this seems to be, by early uniting an 
excitement is caused which wears out 
the nearly exhausted life of the old bees 
which then compose the little colonies, 
so that they die before the young bees 
are sufficiently matured to take up the 
labor of sustaining the colony, thus 
causing the loss of the whole thing. 
Being left as they were, without uniting, 
they seem to realize their condition, so 
no great amount of extra labor is per- 
formed until the young bees mature, 
after which such weak colonies build up 
rapidly. 

After learning that early spring was 
not the time to unite weak colonies of 
bees, I adopted the following plan, 
which I have used for years to my per- 
fect satisfaction : 


In early spring, all the colonies which 
I think wil] not make good, strong ones 
by the middle of June, are shut to one 
side of the hive, upon only as many 
combs as they have broodin, by means 
of a movable division-board, which num- 
ber of combs will be from one to five, 
according to the strength of the colony. 
They are thus kept shut up until such 
combs are full of brood. For food, I 
generally set a frame of honey beyond 
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the division-board, the carrying over of 
which stimulates brood-rearing wonder- 
fully. 

When the strongest of these weak 
colonies have their five frames full of 
brood, I take one of them away, and 
give it to one having four frames, 
always taking a frame where I can see 
plenty of bees just gnawing from the 
cells. An empty comb is put in the cen- 
ter to take the place of hatching brood 
taken out, which will soon be filled with 
eggs and brood. Don’t on any account 
give this frame of brood to one of the 
weakest colonies at this time, as some 
are prone to do; for by so doing a part 
of the brood will be lost, for the bees in 
the weakest are not yet strong enough 
to care for more brood than they already 
have. 

In a week, I take another frame of 
hatching brood from the same colony 
and give it to one that has three frames 
full, and also take a frame from the one 
I gave the frame to the previous week. 
Thus I keep on taking from the stronger 
and giving to the next strongest, until 
all have five frames of bees and brood, 
giving brood the latest to the weakest of 
the little colonies. Having all of them 
with five frames of brood, I proceed to 
unite them as follows: 

I go to No. 1 and look it over until I 
find the frame the queen is on, which 
frame (bees, queen, and all) is set over to 
the vacant side of the hive. I then take 
the four remaining frames, bees and all, 
and set them in a comb-carrier, when I 
put the frame having the queen upon it, 
back where it was. I also place beside 
it an empty comb, and adjust the divi- 
sion-board to suit the two frames, when 
the hive is closed. 

Next I take the comb-carrier and pro- 
ceed to No. 2, which is then opened and 
the division-board taken out. I1 now 
take the first frame next to where the 
division-board stood, and place it next 
the opposite side of the hive, when I 
take a frame from the carrier, bees and 
all, as taken from No. 1, and place next 
to the moved frame in No. 2. NextI 
move another frame in No. 2 up to the 
one taken from the carrier, when 
another is taken from the carrier and 
placed beside it, and so on until the four 
frames from the carrier are alternated 
with those of No. 2. As my hives hold 
nine frames, it will be seen that I now 
have in No. 2 nine frames completely 
filled with brood, which will soon make 
a very populous colony. 

In this way I keep to work .until all 
are united, and the sequel nearly always 
shows a better result from these united 





colonies than from those which were 
considered strong in the spring. 


As these colonies are generally ready 
to unite about 10to 15 days before the 
harvest, they do not contract the swarm- 
ing fever before the harvest arrives, 
and often go without swarming, which 
gives them the advantage over colonies 
which are bound to swarm at about the 
time the harvest commences. 


As soon as the old bees which were 
brought from No. 1 fly out, they return 
to their old stand, which makes that a 
strong nucleus, and as seon as the queen 
gets the empty comb given her filled 
with eggs, the two are spread apart and 
an empty frame is given, which will be 
filled with nice, straight worker-comb in 
short order. When this is filled, two 
more empty frames are given, and so on, 
as long as the little colony will build 
worker-comb, andin this way this little 
colony contributes much toward the 
value of the apiary. 

If, at any time I have more bees than 
I wish in the spring, I adopt the above 
plan with all colonies, keeping the whole 
apiary on five combs of brood as long as 
I can consistently, when I unite them as 
above, thus making one-half the number 
of extra strong colonies. As these are 
stronger, hence have to be doubled ear- 
lier in the season, most of them will 
swarm ina few weeks, when I have my 
original number, generally much stronger 
in bees than any of the very best would 
have been had they been left alone to 
manage their own affairs. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—_—___—»>-- a 


Rheumatism Cured by Appli- 
cation of Bee-Stings. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
E. A. BARBNWELL. 





I noticed in an issue of the BEE Jour- 
NAL a request for information or experi- 
ence in the cure of rheumatism. I think 
it was in 1885,1I1 first bought a colony 
or two of bees. In June of the same 
year I was very severely afflicted with 
rheumatism. I tried all the cures that 
I could think of in the way of liniments, 
but they did me no good. So one morn- 
ing I went to take off a case of honey; 
and the bees went for me. I think I got 
the honey, but the bees got me. Oh, 
but didn’t they give it to me? I think 
there was a thousand on me at once. 
DidI run? You had better believe I 
did. I never thought of my rheumatism 
once ; in fact, I never thought of it any 
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more for six months. I was cured, and 
forgot it. When the bee-stings got well 
I had no more rheumatism. 

During the next winter I had another 
attack of rheumatism. I went to using 
liniments again, but it did me no good. 
I then began to think whatit was that 
cured me the previous summer. Then I 
remembered that I had read about bee- 
stings curing rheumatism, and how I 
laughed at the idea of anybody trying 
that kind of a remedy, as I thought the 
remedy as bad as the disease; but I 
mustered up courage enough to try it, 
and the first day of March the bees were 
flying. I went down to the hives and 
pulled down my stocking, and when a 
bee crawled upon my leg or my stock- 
ing, I pulled up the stocking and caught 
it, and patted it on its back until it 
would sting me, then I would let it go 
and catch another and patit on the back, 
until I had got about four or five good 
stings. When the stings got well, my 
rheumatism was well also, and I have 
never been troubled with it since. 


Now I believe in bee-stings as a cure 
for rheumatism. Some of my neighbors 
call me a ‘‘crank ” when I talk to them 
about it, but I am willing to be called a 
crank if I can find relief by it. I don’t 
care what they call me in that line—it 
does not hurt half as badly as rheuma- 
tism. I have come to believe that a few 
bee-stings are good for me, and I am not 
half so afraid of bees as I once was. 

Cerro Gordo, Ills. 





Corrections—Apis Dorsata— 
Mailing Queens, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK BENTON. 


In the report of the Washington con- 
vention several omissions and mistakes 
occur which cause the views attributed 
to me to appear very different from 
those I intended to express, and I must 
therefore ask for space in which to cor- 
rect them. 

In the discussion on the self-hiver, 
page 143 of the Bez JouRNAL, where 
I said, ‘* The cost is but little more than 
the interest on the money,” there should 
be added these words: a trifle, which 
would be paid several times over if the 
seif-hiver accomplished the result sought, 
and thus saved what it costs to hive 
swarms. 

On page 145 is the statement, refer- 
ring to Mrs. Benton’s shipments of bees: 
**Tt was her skill in this direction which 





landed in fine condition the first queen- 
bee that ever made successfully by mail 
this long journey from Europe.” This 
last should read: from Europe to the 
Pacific coast. Asa matter of fact the 
first queens sent by mail across the 
Atlantic successfully were put up and 
posted by myself. But just here it may 
be of interest to add that up tothe time 
of Mrs. Benton’s success in mailing to 
the Pacific coast those I had sent by 
mail to States west of Kansas, had all 
arrived dead. Her queens were put up 
and mailed in Munich, Germany, June 
8, 1885, while I was absent in the 
Orient. 

There is credited, or I had better say, 
debited to me on page 148, the follow- 
ing: ‘* Apis dorsata is not looked upon 
as valuable for a cross.” What I wished 
understood was this: Apis dorsata 
might not prove valuable for a cross— 
perhaps even it would not cross with 
our bees. 

This is not quite as bad as the ideas 
on page 249 of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal for Nov. 15, 1892, where it is said 
that, ** personally, Mr. Benton thought 
Apis dorsata would be no acquisition 
even if it could be acclimated ;” and 
‘*that bee-keepers need not look for new 
discoveries of any consequence in re- 
gard to other and better races of bees 
than those now possessed.” How in the 
world any one who attempts to report 
the views of another can possibly get 
them so twisted all out of actual resem- 
blance to their original form, I cannot 
conceive. I notonly never made these 
statements, nor do I hold such views. 
Moreover, at the Illinois State conven- 
tion in Chicago I did not say anything 
about foreign races of bees except in re- 
ply to a few questions that were directed 
to me personally. 

It is stated on page 214 of the AmERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, that those there 
named were elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association upon a motion 
made by myself. This is true of all but 
the last-mentioned gentleman—Dr. H. 
W. Wiley, Chief of Chemical Division, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Dr. Wiley’s 
name was proposed by Mr. A. N. Draper, 
of Upper Alton, Ills. I shouldn’t won- 
der if I was the only member present 
who did not vote for his election. I con- 
ceive that only names of such as have 
rendered some eminent service to apicul- 
tural interests should be placed on our 
list of honorary members. 

It might be asked why the names of 
two deceased individuals should now be 
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entered upon the list, and if these, why 
not the names of many others whose 
work entitles them to greater promi- 
nence. The activity of both Mr. Alfred 
Neighbour and Mr. Edward Cori was 
continued some time after the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association had 
been organized, and I conceive that it 
might have beena mere oversight that 
they were not placed on the list while 
still alive. I suggested, therefore, in 
honor to their memory, and as a mark 
of respect for their families, that their 
names be now entered permanently on 
the list, marked as is usual in the case 
of deceased members, with a ‘‘ star” or 
other reference. 


The Agricultural Department letters 
from which Mr. L. B. Smith has quoted 
on page 141, were composed by me, and 
I shall therefore have to protest when 
made to say in referring to the juices 
taken from bees received from him: 
‘* An effort was made to obtain tuber- 
culosis from these by inoculation.” The 
letters in question were type-written, in 
duplicate, that is, duplicates were made 
by placing two sheets of paper in the 
type-writer and at one impression print- 
ing both. The duplicate copies are be- 
fore me, and the above sentence is, very 
plainly: ‘*An effort was made to ob- 
tain tube-cultures from these by inocu- 
lation.” Again, to many, ‘bacillus alvei 
(foul brood) or bacillus gaytoni (dipilis) 
the cause of the nameless bee-disease,”’ 
appears very different when printed as 
my type-written letter now before me 
has it: Bacillus alvet (‘‘ foul brood”) 
or Bacillus gaytoni (depilis) the cause 
of ‘*the nameless bee-disease.” 


I have by no means noted all the 
errors in the articles referred to, for 
that would make this too long and too 
dull. But enough have been mentioned 
to show that greater care should be 
taken by some not to misinterpret the 
views of others who have taken pains to 
express themselves clearly and decidedly. 

Washington, D. C. 





Are Drones from Unfecundated 
Queens Virile ? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





On page 14, Dr. Tinker says, ‘All 
experience has shown that the drones of 
virgin queens do not possess virility, 
and are therefore worthless ; although 
theory and scientific deduction proclaim 
to the contrary.” 





Dr. Tinker is not inclined to make 
careless statements, and for anything I 
know he may be right, but I think it 
just possible that he might modify his 
statement just a little, so as to read, 
that no experience had yet shown that 
drones of virgin queens possess virility. 


The fact that in all these years no one 
has yet proven that such drones are 
fully virile, if fact it be, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence against their virility, 
but it is by no means conclusive proof. 
Suppose a number of such drones are 
on hand in the spring before other 
drones are present, and young queens 
flying remain unfertilized, the proof is 
still not conclusive, for we know that in 
many cases, on account of weather or 
otherwise, young queens remain unfer- 
tilized when normal drones are plenty, 
and this does not prove that these nor- 
mal drones are not virile. 


Mind you, I’m not saying which way 
is right. I don’t know. But I do know 
that authorities, respected alike by Dr. 
Tinker and myself, give out the verdict 
that the drone progeny of virgin queens 
are fully virile, although I do not know 
that they furnish any but theoretical 
proof. 

If, when drones are plenty of the 
kind as to which there can be no ques- 
tion, and if at such times queens are 
set free in like favorable circumstances 
among a large number of the kind of 
drones in dispute, with no successful re- 
sult, it would be pretty hard to claim for 
them virility. ‘Perhaps such a test can 
never be made, and it may be that the 
question will always be a mooted one. 


Fortunately, it is a matter of not such 
great practical importance that any 
blood need be shed over it, and if Dr. 
Tinker and I meet again next fall, it is 
quite likely we may be on speaking 
terms, even if I do insist that he doesn’t 
know for sure. 

Marengo, Ills. 


—_—____—_ >> ar 


“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping”’ is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
isaclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BEE JOURNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the Bree JOURNAL one year for 


| $1.30. Send to us for a copy. 
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Wintering Finely So Far. 


The weather has been extremely cold 
here. The thermometer registered be- 
low zero for 30 days continuously dur- 
ing the month of January. Bees are 
wintering finely so far. 

J. D. GoopRIcH. 

East Hardwick, Vt., Feb. 18, 1898. 





- 


Bees Have Used But Little Honey. 


There is plenty of winter here yet, 
with occasional signs of spring. Bees 
that were left on the summer stands un- 
protected are in a very bad condition 
for early swarms. My bees wintered 
best with supers on. The bees con- 
sumed a comparatively small amount of 
honey until the present. My best col- 
ony stored about 37 pounds in the su- 
pers last year. D. O’CONNELL. 

Cooperstown, Ills., Feb. 20, 1898. 





Season of 1892—-White Clover. 


Last year I commenced the season 
with 70 colonies, and put 71 into win- 
ter quarters. I did not have a swarm 
myself, but one came to me. I got 
3,500 pounds of comb honey, or some- 
where near that amount, making almost 
50 pounds per colony. 

My bees had to-day their first good 
flight for three months. The colonies 
are all strong, and made the air just 
boil about noon to-day. It was 50° 
above zero at one o’clock. They are 
packed in wheat-chaff in chaff-hives of 
my own construction. I claim to have 
the secret for wintering bees in Mis- 
souri. 

The clover never looked better; itis 
coming through al! right. 

Ido admire the Bee JouRNAL’s way 
of talking in regard to the adulteration 
of honey. J. W. BLODGETT. 

Empire Prairie, Mo., Feb. 19, 1893. 





Hiving Swarms on Drawn Combs, Etc. 


Allow me a few words in behalf of 
Mr. Orville Jones’ comments (page 184) 
on Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson’s article about 
hiving swarms on drawn combs or on 
starters. Ithink that Mr. Jones was 
unfair, both to Mr. H. and to advanced 
apiarists, should he be taken for au- 
thority. Please give Mr. Hutchinson’s 
article another close study, then if you 
know Mr. Hutchinson’s plan,and how to 
work it, and have bees and nectar in the 
field, I can’t see any reason why you 
should not get comb honey. But what 
can one do with the old-fashioned hives, 
with hanging frames, etc., tight bottoms 
and their like ? S. M. CARLZEN. 

Montclair, Colo., Feb. 15, 1898. 





An Old-Fashioned Winter, Etc. 


According to the request in a late 
issue, I will say that I have the AmeERrI- 
CAN BEE JouRNAL from Vol. I, No. 1, 
to the present time. I have 16 volumes 
nicely bound. 

We have an old-fashioned winter in 
Western Pennsylvania, but the bees 
seem to be wintering fairly. Long live 
the ‘‘old reliable’” AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL. W. J. Davis, 1st. 

Youngsville, Pa., Feb. 16, 1898. 





Bee-Keeping in Minnesota. 


Bees are wintering well so far, as far 
as I can learn in this locality. The win- 
ters are long and very cold here, the 
mercury often falling to 30° or 40°, 
and sometimes to 50° below zero, and 
sometimes have two months at one time 
that the mercury does not get above 
zero. Bees are generally wintered in 
cellars here, but there is one man that 
has a dark, unused chamber where he 
has wintered his bees very successfully 
for several years. 


There are not many bee-keepers here, 
and no very large apiaries—the largest 
I know of is about 30 colonies; from 3 
or 4 up to 12 or 15 colonies is the num- 
ber usually kept. I have 3 colonies in 
my cellar that are very strong and 
healthy at the present time. One of 
these colonies was found ina bunch of 
grass in the field of oneof my neighbors, 
where he said they had been for two 
days. As soon as he told me, I went and 
hived them, and in a very short time 
after I placed them on the stand they 
were at work as I never saw a young 
swarm work before in my nearly 50 
years’ experience with bees. 
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This is almost a treeless prairie—a 
few small groves of timber on the banks 
of some of the lakes is the only timber 
there is. One of my neighbors has a 
grove of about four acres of timber, 
mostly oak and basswood. About the 
last of December, while cutting down a 
treé, he found a colony of bees in it, and 
his boys at once began to hunt for more 
bee-trees ; the result was they found 3 
more, and at last accounts they were 
all alive and doing well. The question 
is, where did the bees come from, as 
there are no bees kept within 12 miles 
of this timber except mine,and I have 
had only two swarms run away ? 

Last season was a good one for honey, 
and bees stored a large amount of it in 
sections. There are none that work for 
extracted honey in this locality. We 
have a home market for all of our honey 
at 15 to 16 cents per pound. 

S. B. Smiru. 

Keeville, Minn., Feb. 16, 1898. 


>. ——e — 


Bees Did Well Last Year. 


Bees did well out here the past season, 
considering the late, wet spring. About 
two-thirds of the bees in this locality 
dwindled away and died last spring, 
owing to the cold, late spring, which 
made late breeding and swarming, and 
as almost all the young colonies are 
light, and the winter severe, the loss 
from starvation will be heavy. One of 
my colonies had less than a quart of 
bees in June, and before the honey sea- 
son was over they stored 125 pounds of 
extracted honey. I have a good market 
for my honey here, and sold my surplus 
for 15 cents per pound for comb, and 
10 cents for extracted. 

R. C. Hatcu. 

Central City, lowa, Feb. 16, 1893. 





Peculiarities of California Climate. 


This State is very peculiar as to 
climate. We have a dozen or more 
climates ; these we have from the fact 
that we have such a long stretch of 
country, and that some of our mountain 
ranges run up to such a high elevation. 
While at my friend Bliss’ place 22 miles 
east of Los Angeles, last week, I saw 
tomato vines in bis orchard that were 
notin the least injured by frost. He 
told me that he has had vines in bearing 
for four consecutive years, and they 
were never, in all that time, injured by 
frost. Our vines are killed every year. 
Yet Iam told there is aplace in this 
county, something like 20 miles from 





here, where tomatoes go through the 
winter untouched. Our mulberry trees 
won’t leaf out fora month yet; those I 
saw on Mr. Bliss’ place have already 
made six inches of new wood, and formed 
leaves four inches across. 


Again, we are ahead of them in some. 


things. Our list of wild flowers is far 
larger, and the varieties far prettier 
than anything they have in the southern 
part of the State. I was surprised to 
learn that they have no California lau- 
rels in Southern California. They are 
common up this way, and are one of our 
most showy evergreens. They bloom in 
January, and give the bees an abundant 
supply of pollen. Then we have dozens 
of other flowers that do not exist in the 
lower counties. Why this is so I do not 
know, unless it is that the many dry 
years they have there prevented the in- 
troduction and spread of the finer kinds 
of flowers in that otherwise beautiful 
clime. Perhaps it was one of those 
compensations of nature. 
W. A. PRYAL. 
North Temescal, Calif., Feb.15,1898. 
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Good Crop of Honey Expected. 


Bees have wintered well here, and are 
now gathering some pollen. The pros- 
pects are good for a good crop of honey 
the coming season in most parts of 
southwestern Texas. The crop of last 
year was a complete failurein this sec- 
tion of the country. Stock of all kinds 
did poorly. This is, or was, a hard 
country to look at; we need rain here 
badly now, but in almost all of the coun- 
try south of the Colorado river there 
has been plenty of rain. We indeed live 
in a country of milk and honey when we 
have a good season. A. W. LAMKIN. 

Uvalde, Tex., Feb. 18, 1893. 


—_—_____+ ~—<— e < — 


Bees in Splendid Condition. 


My bees last season did wellin com- 
parison with some of my neighbors, as 
I took in extracted and comb honey from 
100 to 150 pounds to the colony, that 
is, from the bestof them. I always win- 
ter most of my bees on the summer 
stands. This has been a hard winter 
for them, as the cold was so intense that 
they have been kept from flying for so 
long atime. On Feb. 12th and 18th 
they had a flight. We have lost 3 out 
of 47 colonies, but most of the others 
are in splendid condition. 

JOHN HASKINS. 

Douglas, Mo., Feb. 17, 1883. 
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Bee-Stings and Rheumatism, Etc. 


So far our bees seem to be wintering 
well. About a week ago I had the rheu- 
matism in my hand so badly that I could 
not use it. I went to the bee-cellar and 
let a little light fall upon the front of 
one of the hives, and soon a bee came 
buzzing out. Catching the bee, I shut 
the door and tried to make the bee sting 
me. It would not, however, andI was 
about to cast it away aniget another, 
when it gave me a good pop. Before 
five minutes I noticed the pain going 
down. Itis now entirely cured, and I 
think it was better than a doctor’s rem- 
edy. 

A year ago last summer father had 2 
swarms issue atthe same time. He told 
me I could have one of them if I would 
hive it, which I did. They did nothing 
that year, further than to store enough 
for winter. They lived through the 
winter all right, and last summer I got 
about 380 pounds of honey. I had no in- 


crease, and they went into this winter 
with plenty of stores. 

Father says the BEE JOURNAL is ‘‘a 
glad surprise,” and that he would not do 
without it for $10 a year. 

W. E. STONER. 

Atlantic, Iowa, Feb. 14, 1893. 


--— >_>. - 


Hard Winter on Bees. 


I have just looked over my bees, and 
out of 126 colonies I found 13 dead 
ones. All are outside in chaff hives, and 
all have plenty of honey. I expect a 
large honey crop the coming season. It 
is a hard winter on bees, and I will be 
satisfied if I have 100 colonies to ex- 
tract from. NATHAN MERCER. 

Neosho, Wis., Feb. 20, 1898. 


-——-- 


Swarms Hived on Starters, Etc. 


In the Bre Journat of Dec. 22, 
1892, W. Z. Hutchinson gives his plan 
of using empty combs. I was very much 
interested in his ideas, for they agree 
with my experience to a T. My early 
lessons in bee-keeping were from bee- 
books saying that it was as good as 
money in banks to save all combs, even 
to pieces, and fit them in frames held by 
clamps until the bees mended them. I 
was very much taken with the idea, and 
set about to accomplish the feat. Two 
years ago I became overstocked in bees, 
so I doubled up until I had the desired 
number, and by this meansI had a nice 
lot of combs to hold over until the next 
season. I thought now! will have my 
sails trimmed, ready for the breeze. 








Ihived nearly all of my new swarms 
on a full set of nice combs. The bees 
seemed delighted with the arrangement; 
they stayed right by them, didn’t want 
any upstairsin theirs! My “sailing” 
was not as pleasant as I anticipated, 
the breeze didn’t breeze worth a cent. 

Now, I feel thankful for what I 
learned in bee-books, for if it had hot 
been for them I would not know as much 
about empty combs as Ido now. I have 
come to the conclusion that starters in 
the brood-nest and sections is the best. 
Bees do not work with the same vim 
when given full combs, or full sheets of 
foundation, as they do with starters. 
In this management we do not get as 
straight combs, but we know how to 
make wax out of the crooked and drone 
combs, and can replace them with 
straight enes, and then you will find 
your bank account in a big pile of wax. 

Tuos. O. Hines. 

Anamosa, Iowa. 


Hybrids vs. Italians for Honoy. 


On page 148, Mr. Boggs desires to 
know which are the best bees to gather 
honey, the dark or the golden Italians. 
He wants to discard Italian-hybrids for 
bees that will breed up early in the 
spring, and store the most honey. If 
Mr. B. is not particular about any other 
good qualities save the two mentioned, 
I would advise him to keep the hybrids ; 
they are very hardy, and are not ex- 
celled by any in gathering the sweets. I 
might speak more favorably of their 
fine work in the sections, but should I 
say more, some one would be sure to 
contradict. 

In my opinion, the bright yellow Ital- 
ians are more gentle than their dark 
sisters, and we know they are quite 
pleasing to the eye; but on what 
grounds could we expect them to store 
more honey? If I am rightly informed, 
they are no cross, but reared from pure 
Italian mothers or a Doolittle queen. I 
am greatly in love with them, but I find 
it requires much care in breeding to 
keep the five-banded beauties. 

A. B. Barrp. 

Belle Vernon, Pa., Feb. 15, 1898. 








Wild Peach of Texas, Etc. 


Bees have wintered in fine condition 
here. They began carrying in pollen on 
Jan. 28th, at a lively rate. Wild peach 
will be in bloom in a few days. 

As several letters have been written to 
me asking about,wild peach, I will try 
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to describe it. It is an evergreen tree, 
growing in rich, swampy bottom-lands. 
The tree is a beautiful one, growing 
from 25 to 40 feet high. It generally 
begins to bloom about the middle of 
February, and stays in bloom about one 
month. The fragrance is delightful. 
Berries are then formed, which hang on 
the trees all the spring and summer, 
and are of apale green color. In the 
fall they change to a jet-black color. 
Robins eat the fruit all winter, and get 
so fat they can hardly fly. 


I have just returned from a trip to the 
coast country, and had an excellent 
time hunting game and tishing. Fish 
are very plentiful there. Many men are 
making money there shipping game and 
fish. I learned that bees do very well 
there in some seasons, but not so well as 
they do in the center and northern part 
of Texas. The country is very thinly 
settled; stock-raising is the principal 
occupation, and is very profitable—in 
fact, many men have made fortunes 
by it. 

I wish Dr. Miller would not say any- 
thing about the cold weather, as we 
hardly know what cold weather is here. 

W. S. DoveLass. 

Lexington, Tex., Feb. 10, 1893. 











SE SSeS 


Convention Notices. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the 
Allegany County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Beimont, N. Y.,on May 4th. 
1893, in the Hotel Belmont. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend and make it what it 
should be—an interestin ety 

H. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 


COLORADO,—The adjourned meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Charles Block, corner 15th 
and Curtis Streets, Denver, Colo., on April 18, 
1893. Business important to all honey-pro- 
ducers will come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. H. KNiGut, Sec, 


KANSAS.—The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold tbeir annual convention 
at Ottawa, Kansas, on ton 6 and 7, 1893. 
All bee-keepers are cordially invited to attend 
this convention, and make it one of the most 
interesting ever known. There will be a 

programme. Bring something to ex- 


4 L. WAYMAN, Sec. 
Chanute, Kans. 


TEXAS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will bold its 15th annual convention 
in Greenville, one mile north of the Court 
House, at the apiary of Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, April the 5th 
and 6th, 1893. Oneof the biggest bee-meet- 
ings ever held in the South is anticipated. 
Everybody is invited. No hotel bills to pay. 
Come one, come ali, and let us have a lovely 
meeting, and an enjoyable time. All bee- 
keepers invited to bring rw something to 
exhibit. A. H. Jongs, Sec. 

Golden, Texas. 
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Special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion up to the end of December, 18938: 


Wallace Porter Dec93 
Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 


DDI ILD re 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 








: Time and place of meeting. 

893. 

April 5, 6.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


April 6, 7.—Kansas State, at Ottawa, Kans. 
L. Wayman, Sec., Chanute, Kans. 


April 18.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


ms 4.—Allegany Co., at Belmont, N. Y. 

H. C, Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 
(a In order to have this table complete, 

Secretaries are requested to forward full 

particulars of the time and the place of 

each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
e EE 

PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 

Vice-Pres.—J. E. Crane.......Middlebury, Vt. 

SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 

TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 


—_0+_ 9 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT— Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 





** Bees and Honey ’’—page 2938. 
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lent & paaies Market eden. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
March 4th, 1893 


CHICAGO, ILis.—Honey is about cleaned 
up so far as fire comb is concerned. Quite a 
od deal of Teer to fair is on sale, prices 
ranging | from 13 tol15c. Fancy would bring 
18¢ tracted, 6@8c. sons — so 
0. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fancy stock is very scarce, 
with plenty ‘of inquiry, with good prices of- 
fered for same. It selis readily at 18c.; No.1 
comb, 16@17c. Dark sells slow. White ex- 
tracted, fair supply, with good demand at 8% ; 
dark, 6@7c. Beeswax—23@25c. J. A. L. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Demand from manu- 
facturers is slow, but the demand is good for 
extracted for family use. It brings 6@8c.— 

0 good comb is on our market. It would 
bring 14@16c. 

Beeswax—Demand good, at 23@25c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. &§&. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand for comb hon- 
ey. is very li ht, White fancy stock is well 

eaned up. he market is well stocked with 
off grades and buckwheat, and prices are ir- 
regular. Extracted is in good demand and 
stocks are light. We quote: Basswood and 
white clover, 8@8%c.; buckwheat, 6@6c.; 
Southern, 70@75c. per gallon. -h en 


Beeswax—25@27c. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir.—Choice extracted 
is pan ogy at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supp ly Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality. l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@ be. 8., L. & 8. 


BOSTON, MaAss.—Honey is selling slow and 
rics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17c.— 
xtracted, 8@10c. 

Beeswax—None on hand B. & R. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supply 
very light. White 1- lbs., 16c. Extracted. 6@ 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The market is good. 
We quote: Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c,; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@14c. Extracted, om barrels, 7@8c.: : in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c J.A.8. & C. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. ,WVe uote: No. 1 
white l-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 amber, 10@12c. 
tracted, white. 7@7Ke.; : amber, oe. 66 


Beeswax—20@23c. 

ALBANY. N. Y'—Our stock of honey is light 
and also receipts. Demand keeps up better 
than usual this season. Weare selling white 
comb honey at 14@16c.; mixed, 12@13c.; 
dark, 10@lic. Extracted, white, 9@9%c.: 
mixed, 74@8c.; dark, 7@7%c. Beeswag,28@ 
30c. H. R. W. 





me 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





‘* Bees and Honey ”—see page 293. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R,. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. Lamon, 44 & 46 South Water Street 


New York, N. W. 
F. 1. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BrROs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 &€ 16 Hennepin Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM, Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N.Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, Ils. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
a 


Wants or Exchanges. 


SPOS SAPNA PSAP SAISON INF SRF SRL ENS EN SEMIN MINTY 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lif over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


Advertisements, 


Nee eel el PRP Ne Nes Ns el Nl el PRLS NS Ne Nal Vel Nel Vel 


50 Colonies of Bees For Sale 


N 10-frame and 8-frame Hives, Langstroth 

frame. 10-frame, $4.00 each; 8-frame, 
$3.50 each. If 5 are taken at one time, 5 174 
cent. discount. Also, 40 Chaff Hives, 1% 
story, and 20 Root Dovetailed Hives, 
nailed up and furnished with section-holders 
and brood-frames. Dovetailed Hives, 90 cts. 
each; Chaff Hives, $1.25 each. The Hives are 
new and the —* ag in icra. condition. 


J. M. K 
1PA2t 

















INZ 
ROCHESTER, Oakland Co,, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


RED for Business, Gentleness and Beau- 

ty. Untested, 80c. each; three, $2.25; 
six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Tested, $1.25. Selec- 
ted tested, yellow to the ti pe. breeder, $1.50. 
Will commence shipping April 15th. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


G. E. DAWSON, 


CARLISLE, Lonoke Co., ARK. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








